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NEW YORK STATE COMMISSIONER OF PRISONS 

"Whyte in the course of his month's work must get a report from every 
man under his supervision. His report tells that he has received visits at his of- 
fice from 170 and has himself called on 143. 

"Almost as illuminating as the record of the paroled men's wage-earning 
ability is the record of violations. Whyte in his report goes back to the year 
1893 and shows that of the 1,637 men released on" parole 1,388 'made good.' That 
is, 84.8 per cent, kept the faith with the prison directors and fully justified the 
confidence reposed in them. 

"Since 1893 only 249 m;?n violated the strict conditions of their parole — 
that is, entered saloons, left the state, failed to report or neglected the smaller 
rules set up for their own protection, as well as the safeguarding of society at 
large. Of this number 153 were returned to the penitentiaries. Of these 249, 
too, only 22 committed new crimes. That is, out of 1,637 paroled men only 22. 
or 1.3 per cent., went back to a life of lawlessness. 

"The success of the parole law is therefore wonderfully demonstrated by 
a ratio of 1.3 per cent, of disappointing ones to 98.7 per cent, of men who, once 
gone wrong, took advantage of the opportunity to keep out of further trouble." 
From The Review, Vol. VI., No. 8. August, 1912. R. H. G. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the New York State Commission of 
Prisons, 191 1. — The following is abstracted from the latest prison com- 
mission report in the state of New York : 

"In our report last year the relationship between probation and parole was 
fully discussed. Under existing law, prisoners on probation and prisoners on 
parole are treated as distinct classes and are under separate and independent 
jurisdiction. Prisoners are paroled from the Elmira and Napanoch reforma- 
tories and from the Houses of Refuge for Women by the boards of managers ; 
and from the state prisons by the State Board of Parole. Persons are put on 
probation by the judges of the several courts before whom they are convicted. 

"We are not recommending any new method of procedure for the parole 
of prisoners or for the placing of persons on probation. It has, however, seemed 
to this commission that the supervision over both classes after parole and after 
probation is practically identical ; that is, the duties of the parole officer and the 
duties of the probation officer in relation to the person under his care are 
substantially the same. Jn the one case the officer reports to the judge, and 
in the other to the authorities of the prison from which the convict was released. 
In each case the officer has charge of a person who has been convicted of a 
crime, and his function is to endeavor to keep such person from committing 
any further offenses, to aid him toward reformation, to find him employment, 
to give him advice, and to report at stated periods how such person is con- 
ducting himself. A careful and personal oversight is the essential thing in both 
cases. It would seem, therefore, that the same officials appointed to look after 
persons on probation could also supervise prisoners on parole, and that it would 
be a matter both of economy and efficiency to have this work done by the same 
officials whenever practicable. 

"The present conditions make it necessary that every institution paroling 
prisoners should have parole officers covering the entire state; and Under the 
probation system it is necessary to have a similar corps of probation officers 
covering the whole state. 
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"It is the judgment of the commission that the supervision of proba- 
tioners and the supervision of prisoners on parole is an administrative function,- 
and that some method should be worked out for a co-ordination and, to some 
extent, a combination of the two systems. 

"The report recommends that the general supervision of both probation and 
parole should be conferred on the State Probation Commission, subject to the 
existing powers and duties of the Board of Parole and boards of managers of 
institutions. The commission strongly indorses both probation and parole. 
* * * 

"During the year ending December 31, 191 1, about 14,600 persons were put 
under probationary oversight in the state ; and there were about 580 men and 
women holding appointments as probation officers, about 125 of whom were 
under salaries. 

"The extension of the parole system in this state has been advocated and 
approved by this commission. Doubt is expressed whether the limitation of 
the law to first offenders is wise. The question whether or not the second 
offender should receive a determinate or indeterminate sentence might safely 
be left to the discretion of the court before which he is convicted ; and the 
question whether or not he should be released on parole might also be safely 
left to the discretion of the authorities having jurisdiction to grant such parole. 
It is now the accepted doctrine that the principal objects of imprisonment are 
the protection of the community and the reformation of the criminal. When 
these objects can be accomplished as thoroughly by paroling a prisoner as by 
keeping him longer in confinement, he should be released and allowed to earn 
his own livelihood to the relief of the taxpayers, and engage in some lawful 
pursuit for the maintenance of his family. 

"The report contains a table showing the number of prisoners paroled 
during the last three years. The number last year was 832; the number paroled 
but not discharged at the close of the year was over 1,000. During the year the 
board considered 1,398 applications; since 1900 the board has considered 8,174 
applications and paroled 3,894 prisoners, of whom 3,166 complied with the terms 
of parole. These figures show that except for parole, our prisons would be 
congested beyond reason. 

"The report shows the number of persons committed during the year for 
public intoxication and disorderly conduct, and for being drunk and disorderly, 
was 29,774 males and 7,649 females, an increase of about 2,000 males over the 
preceding year; the number of females was practically the same. Some of these 
persons on conviction are sentenced to pay a small fine or a very short term 
of imprisonment ; in other cases heavy sentences are imposed sometimes for a 
year ; and occasionally in addition to that a considerable fine is added, keeping 
the prisoner in jail for one day additional for each dollar of fine. Some of 
these punishments are out of all proportion to the offense committed. 

"The report again recommends that the county judges or some other 
designated tribunal be clothed with authority to review and modify the judg- 
ments of committing magistrates and to release upon probation and parole 
any offender corpmitted by any inferior court. This is really an important mat- 
ter, as in many counties one-half of the commitments to jails and penitentiaries 
are for publrc intoxication and kindred offenses; and it is not unusual to find 
that 75 per cent of the inmates of the county jails have been committed for 
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these offenses. We believe llic present method of treating these offenders in 
this state to be unwise. It docs not reform the prisoner and occupies a vast 
amount of time of the police officers and magistrates, and costs a great deal 
of money. Some other effective remedy should be devised. The probation law 
has furnished some reHef, but it does not reach the cases of those who cannot 
control their appelities and have become to a greater or less extent confirmed 
inebriates. These need hospital treatment or something in the nature of such 
treatment. 

"The legislature two years ago passed a permissive law for the city of 
New York, and later for all cities of the first class, authorizing a hospital 
and industrial colony for the care of inebriates. That institution has not yet 
been put in operation, but we trust it soon will be and that the same method 
may be extended to the state at large. Some relief will be afforded by the 
tramp farm colony authorized last winter. More or less of the men who will 
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recommends that this proposed institution receive liberal treatment at the hands 
of the legislature, in order that it may be put in operation at an early date. 

"The report again urges the legislature to establish a state reformatory 
or industrial and agricultural school for boys convicted of misdemeanors. We 
believe that the proper treatment of boys when they first begin to go wrong 
would be a matter of economy to the state. At present, if they are sent to 
prison at all, they must be sent to jails and penitentiaries where they are more 
apt to be converted into permanent criminals than to be cured of criminal 
inclinations, with the result that they soon graduate into 'he state prisons and 
spend their lives either in preying upon the community or in some prison at 
the expense of the taxpayer. 

"The number of boys committed during the past year to the penitentiaries, 
jails and New York City workhouse between the ages of l6 and 20 was 7,381. 
Adding the number 21 years of age would make 8,857. Boys committed to 
the "Tombs" and City Prison of Brooklyn are not included in the above, except 
those who were later sent to the workhouse on Blackwell's Island. During 
the year there were 2,952 between the ages of 16 and 21 committe<l to the 
"Tombs," and 4,361 to the City Prison of Brooklyn. It may be assumed that 
one-third of the boys committed to county jails were awaiting trial; making 
that deduction, it would still appear that there were 7,156 boys between the 
ages of 16 and 21, inclusive, sentenced to jails, penitentiaries and the New York 
City Workhouse. *****. 

"At the meeting of the State Association of Magistrates, it was stated by a 
number of magistrates that under existing law they could not accept cash bail 
when a prisoner was held on any charge, whether for a felony or misdemeanor. 
It is, of course, well settled that a committing magistrate cannot accept bail on 
a felony charge, but -it would seem that he should be allowed to accept cash 
bail in all cases where he is now allowed to accept a bond. When a man is 
prepared to put up cash bail, there is no good reason why he should be humiliated 
by incarceration in a police station or a jail until the matter of bail can be 
adjusted by some other official. 

"The report recommends an amendment of the law, so that cash bail may 
be accepted in such cases. 

"Another matter brought up in discussion at this conference is recommended 
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for the consideration of the Legislature. When any person is brought before 
a cortimitting magistrate for any offense which he has jurisdiction to try, he 
can accept a plea of guilty, and immediately render judgment of sentence. If 
it is not an offense which he has jurisdiction to try, even on a plea of guilty, 
he can only hold the offender for the grand jury or for some other court. 
Unless he gives bail he is then sent to jail, where he remains until his case is 
investigated by the grand jury. If an indictment is found, it is put on the 
calendar for trial at some subsequent term of court having jurisdiction. 

"It has been found in practice that after this long delay and expense, when 
the case is reached the defendant often pleads guilty, his plea is accepted and 
he receives his sentence. In a good many counties the intervals between the 
meetings of the grand juries are long; in some cases six and even eight months; 
so that the man is held in jail, sometimes for almost a year before his case 
is reached for trial, and he then pleads guilty. 

"These delays are a hardship to the prisoner, and it would seem that under 
this method of procedure a vast amount of useless time is consumed and a 
great deal of cost incurred by the investigation of the grand jury, subpcenaing 
of witnesses, the preparation for trial by the district attorney, and the mainte- 
nance of the prisoner in jail. 

"The Commission recommends this matter to the consideration of the Legis- 
lature, with the suggestion that a proper provision of law be made so that when 
a man is charged with an offense less that murder he be allowed to plead 
guilty at once before any court having jurisdiction to try the oilense, with the 
consent of the court and the district attorney, and receive his sentence; and 
that he be allowed to do this without the intervention of a grand jury, thereby 
saving the waste of time, labor and expense mentioned above. The present 
method keeps the jails filled with prisoners who are wilhng to plead guilty and 
begin at once the term of sentence which the court finally imposes. ***** 

Recom m endation s. 

"The following is a brief resume of the principal recommendations contained 
in the report: 

"i. Expedite the work of relieving the present . insanitary and congested 
condition of Sing Sing prison. 

"2. Establish a State industrial and agricultural school for the reforma- 
tion, education and industrial training of male misdemeanants between the ages 
of 16 and 21, exclusive. 

"3. Enlarge the New York State Training School for Girls at Hudson. 

"4. Make the necessary appropriations for progressing the work of estab- 
lishing labor colonies for tramps and vagrants. 

"5. Establish State workhouses to take the places of the present peni- 
tentiaries. This is especially urgent, in view of the proposed discontinuance 
of the Albany penitentiary. 

"6. Provide necessary custodial institutions for the proper treatment of 
feeble-minded delinquents. 

"7. Authorize the Probation Commission to supervise both probation and 
parole. 

"8. Provide for increased compensation for the keepers and guards in 
the State prisons and reformatories. 
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"9. Make necessary appropriations for the carrying forward to completion 
the various improvements now in progress at Auburn and Clinton prisons. 

"10. Make necessary appropriations for further equipping the State Farm 
for Women. 

"11. Make the Queens County jail a city institution under the care of the 
Commissioner of Correction. 

"12. Authorize county judges or other designated tribunal to review and 
modify the sentences of inferior courts. 

"13. Amend criminal law so that committing magistrates and police officials 
may accept cash bail in any lase where they can now accept a bail bond. 

"14. Seriously consider giving authority to any court having jurisdiction 
to try the accused, to accept a plea of "guilty" with the consent of the court 
and the district attorney and pronounce sentence without the intervention of a 
grand jury. If deemed advisable, propose an amendment to the Constitution 
authorizing such procedure."- 

The report is signed by Henry Solomon, president, and Geo. McLaughlin, 
Secretary. 
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